BERKELEY SQUARE THAT HAS HOUSED MANY FAMOUS MEN

One of the- most dignified and most aristocratic of London squares, Berkeley Square was
laid out in the early eighteenth century on a portion of the gardens of Berkeley House.
But German air raids have taken their toll here, as well as in so many other parts of
London; some of the fine old houses, once rich in memories of eminent men, are wrecks.

began to build this palace-prison-fortress
as his stronghold. It grew gradually as
age succeeded age. There was also a pal-
ace at Westminster, where the Houses of
Parliament now stand, and the kings of
England lived at either. But it is as a
prison and not as a palace that the Tower
is remembered, and the groans of those
who sighed out their lives within four
close walls, or went forth only to be be-
headed on Tower Hill, are registered in
the painfully-cut scrawls on its dark walls.

North and east of this part of the river
Iks the East End, a strange and squalid
district, less known to some Londoners
than are many foreign countries. Rows
and rows of brown brick houses, with tiny
back yards crammed with rubbish, form
rows and rows of mean streets. The main
thoroughfares, however, are wide and
well built,

Sunday mornings are the liveliest times
of all in some of these side streets. Mid-
dlesex Street, once called Petticoat Lane,
and Wentworth Street running from it,
are lined with stalls at which are sold all

kinds of things, not only old clothes, but
white mice, clogs and birds. Cats' meat
and billowy embroidery arc side by side;
rusty old iron, which looks as if it could
be of no use to anyone, lies on a barrow
beside another hung with festoons of
grapes. The familiar costers of the Lon-
don streets are seen at their best upon
Bank Holidays, but nowadays we rarely
see them in their one-time customary gala
dress covered with pearl buttons.

The City of London is a great financial
centre. Transactions involving millions
of pounds go on in its narrow streets and
around the open space enclosed by the
Bank of England, the Royal Exchange
and the Mansion House. Near by is the
Guildhall, the City government build-
ing gutted by German bombs in 1940.
Hundreds of banks and insurance offices,
and the headquarters of the largest mer-
cantile firms are found here close to-
gether. Into this square mile thousands
of men and women pour every day from
the great railway station, north and south
and east and west. When evening frees